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LE 
‘“* GEORGE FOX.” 
BY C. H. SPURGEON. 
(Continued from page 259.) 

Nothing becomes George Fox more in his 
whole character than his perfect self-posesssion. 
Sometimes it was outwardly winter with George 
Fox, and sometimes it was summer, but it was 
all the same to him inwardly. I cannot detect | 
him unbelievingly depressed, I cannot find him | 
unduly exalted. If he is bound in prison he 
does not despise a poor girl who is there de- 
tained for execution, but draws up a petition on 
her behalf, that hor life may be spared, and | 
when he visits Oliver Cromwell—let me say =}! 
right royal man, a true king—he is not at all | 
abashed before the Protector, but speaks to him 
just as plainly as he speaks to the poor girl in 
the jail at Derby; he does not forget the little, 
or fear the great. When he writes to friend 
Charles the Second—who, by the bye, scarcely 
deserves so honorable a title—it is just in the 
self same bold but courteous style. There is not 
a grain of the fear of man about him. He is 
humble before God, but there is no affectation 
of humility in the presence of kings or princes. 
He never held men’s persons in admiration be- 
cause of advantage, but spoke to men as his} 
fellow mortals, and as God’s servant he was 
bold to tell them the Lord’s mind concerning 
them 
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speak in God’s name, if you shall be found 
clear at the last. Consider what God’s truth 
is, and how we ought to handle it as God’s 
truth, not as a matter to be trifled with or to be 
spoken without prayerful earnestness; and 
‘consider by whose power we profess to speak, 
| namely, by the power of the Spirit of God. Do 
we always speak by that power? Are we always 
conscious that we are true to the motions of the 
Spirit within, and that we deliver ourselves as 
dying men to dying men? Are we not 
oceasionally silent when we ought to speak, or 
do we not speak when we ought to be silent? 
May not sins of commission and sins of omission 
both accuse us? Qh! if we can say that we are 
clear we are happy indeed! But what a word 
—clear, clear of our children, clear of our 
friends, clear of our neighbors! Oh! above all, 
if we can say we are clear of the blood of this 
great city, this wonderful mass of human beings, 
placed here by God’s providence close to our 
hand with the very intention that we should do 
our best to win them from destruction. If, 
looking at London, we could say, ‘‘ I am clear,”’ 
it would make us, throughout eternity, praise 
the grace of God which has enabled us to be 
faithful. I do not think that George Fox spoke 
too strongly when he said, “I am clear.” So 
far as he knew the truth I cannot see that he 
could have given his testimony to it more 
boldly, or more distinetly. He adopted every 
mode which ingenuity could devise to arouse a 
slumbering nation, and better still, he also 
followed after the better wisdom which comes 
from the Spirit of God. As far as he knew it 
I believe he delivered every jot of God’s coun- 
sel, and that in all respects he was faithful to 
his conscience, so that he could say, koowing 
that God was hearing him, “I am clear.” 

It would not be right, perhaps, to close this 


The death of our friend was the noblest! mere sketch of George Fox’s life without saying 


thing of all. Not far from this spot he finished 
his course. I have prayed many times—in fact 
it has grown to be almost a daily prayer with 
me—tbat I may be able to say when [| finish my 
eourse what George Fox said, ‘“‘ I amclear, I am 
clear.” Oh! it will be a special mercy for you, 
my brethren, in the eldership here, you who 





that I do not think that his career is at present 
understood by the outside world. Generally 
when lecturing upon his life I go into the 
details because they are not known by the out- 
side world, and the man’s history is garbled. I 
would like to think every man honest, but I 
really cannot think that Macaulay was honest 
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in what he wrote as he did about George Fox. 
I fear that he slandered him. I am afraid he 
had a prejudice against Quakers io general, and 
against George Fox in particular; like Sydney 
Smith, who wanted to roast just one Quaker, 
only one, just for the satisfaction of the thing. 
The story which Macaulay tells of Fox giving 
as an authority for wearing his hat the fact that 
the three holy children were cast into the fur- 
nace with their hats on is not according to the 
fact of the case, but is a manifest perversion of 
the true story, in which Fox, instead of being 
ridiculous, might even claim to be eminently 
witty. The outside world supposes that George 
Fox was a wild, mad, scurrilous fellow in a suit 
of leather, who went about making disturbances 
in churches and abusing ministers, and, to say 
the truth, the outside world cannot make out 
how it is that you sober, quiet people could 
have sprung from him. They suppose that 
you are descended from him by a pedigree of 
contradiction. They canoot understand how 
he who “ turned the world upside down” should 
have been the founder of such a serious, order- 
ly, peaceful body of people as you are, so sober 
that there are none so sober on the face of the 
earth. But if they wouli really read the man’s 
life—and you must make them do that, for it 
would do them good—I think they would say, 
‘Well, though there are many eccentricities, 
yet this is the biography of a great man.” 
Speaking of eccentricities, the worst of them 


are easily understood when you know your man, 
and see the one idea which burned within him. 
Take for instance his walking through Lich- 
field erying, ‘“* Woe to the bloody city of Lich- 


field!” Now supposing a man wants to pro- 
duce a certain effect upon a certain city, if he 
selects the surest method of so doing is he 
therefore unwise? It is quite certain that 
everybody at that time heard of what Fox had 
done, but if he had merely preached a sermon 
in Lichfield the discourse might have gone 
down with the general current of his sermons, 
and we should have heard no more about it. 
H's walking through the street was talked of 
everywhere, and if he wished it should be he 
certainly accomplished what he desired. If 
ministers now-a days used justifiable means of 
making men hear their testimony they might 
certainly do worse. Propriety is sometimes to 
be disregarded when truth is to be manifested, 
and it is even better to break through rales of 
decorum than to leave men at ease in 
their sins. For my part, though I do not in- 
tend walking barefooted either through Lich- 
field or London, if I felt that good might be 
done thereby, or that the Lord bade me do it, 
I hope I should have grace to set out to-night 
upon the errand. Kverybody would laugh, 
but what would it matter if conscience did but 
approve? Now Fox’s conscience did approve ; 
need I say more? It was an age in which 


people were somewhat fanatical in religion. 
Fox was very much more sober than many of 
the religionists of the period, and he by no 
means endorsed all that was done even by his 
own professed followers. We dare not lay at 
the door of our Master, the Lord Jesus, all the 
things that his followers may happen to do, and 
we cannot, therefore, charge to George Fox all 
the eccentricities and wildnesses which were to 
be seen in some of his immediate followers. 
Though he was one of the best of men, he was 
but a man at the best. There must be some 
flaw somewhere in mortal characters, but Fox 
came very much nearer to perfection than the 
most of his critics; and it is safe to say that Fox 
knew better what he ought to do than we who 
live two hundred years after him. 

I did not mean to have said so much upon 
this part of the subject, but now I beg your 


| attention while I speak upon some of the legacies 


whica Fox left to succeeding ages. He did 
not leave so much in gold and silver as I sup- 
pose most of my brethren around me are likely 
to leave to their descendants. I should suppose 
that his wealth in this world was exceedingly 
small. Wheo Mr. John Wesley was asked how 
much plate he had, he answered that he had 
one silver spoon with him and one at Bristol, 
and that was all, and while there were so many 
poor people in the world he should not increase 
the stock. George Fox, I should think, did 
not even come up to that, but he bequeathed to 
us in his last will and testament more than as if 
he had given us the mines of Peru, for he has 
left to the Christian church in the clearest and 
most unmistakable utterances a testimony fur 
the spirituality of true religion. It is wonder- 
ful how full the testimony is. If you were to 
read through the lives of all the eminent saints, 
[ believe you would come to the conclusion 
that of all others George Fox is the most dis- 
tinct upon the one point, that “ God isa Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit aod in truth.” I delight to hear him 
talking about the ‘steeple-houses.”” Quite 
right, George Fox! That is what they are, 
and nothing better! “A church!” said he; 
“did Christ shed his blood for the steeple- 
house, and purchase and sanctify the steeple- 
house with his blood? And seeing the church 
is Christ’s bride and wife, and that he is the 
head of the church, dost thou think that the 
steeple-house is Christ’s bride, and that he is 
the head of that old house?” Some of our 
Dissenting friends are coming to call their bnild- 
ings for public worship “ Churches,” because 
a church meets in them. Why do not they call 
them “ Suns,” or “ Moons,” because the light 
shines in them? The title would be quite as 
appropriate. I fear that we shall go back to 
superstition by slow degrees through the mis- 
use of terms; for though such misuse may 
appear to have but very little harm in it at first, 
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yet there very soon comes to be mischief i in it, 
and therefore it is as wise as it is right to be 
cautious from the very first. Buildings used 
for ecclesiastical worship were merely buildings 
and nothing more to this great Elijah. He 
often testified that the so-called churches were 
not one whit more consecrated than the moors 
and commons, and were more like Jeroboam’s 
calves’ houses than the true temples of God 
which are the bodies of his own people. He 
believed in no consecration flowing from prel- 
ates’ hands. He had discovered long before the 
hymn was written, that 

“ Where’er we seek him he is found, 

And every place is hallow’d ground.” 

This is a truth which the church needed to be 
taught then, and which the church needs to be 
taught still. 

Fox had no sort of respect either for conse- 
crated persons. Priests bad no quarter at his 
hands. By a little imagination I think I hear 
George Fox addressing one of those “ green and 
gilded” gentlemen of the Church of England 
whe now-a-days dress themselves up to such a 
splendor of absurdity. The highly decorated 
creature would win small favor from the honest 
Friend; and if he proceeded to perform in his 
masshuuse, George would be as plain with him 
as Elijah with the priests of Baal, and mock him 
with as grim a scorn as did the prophet when he 
said, “ Cry aloud, for he is a god!” It would 
be worth any price to hear George Fox pour 
contempt upon the rubbishing paraphernalia of 
the modern Popery which is spreading around 
us. He had a very copious and forcible vocabu 
lary when he came to talk of priests, and little 
eared he to what sect they belonged; if they 
set up for priests he was very much at home in 
pulling them down. Fox believed that any man 
who preached the truth in the power of the 
Holy Spirit was God’s minister, but he would 
not have it that a man was a minister merely 
because he was educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or avy other University, and had ob- 
tained the family living, and had the hands of 
a bishop put upon his head. Although the or- 
dained pretender may be recognized by the 
State, and give himself all the airsin the world, 
he is not God’s minister for all that. Fox 
believed that the poorest person whom God 
moved to speak was God’s voice to the people, 
but that the most learned and the best educated 
man who was a stranger to the new birth, and 
had never received the incorruptible seed which 
liveth and abideth for ever, was a mere impos- 
tor when he rose up to speak in the name of 
the Lord. Fox left us his testimony in this 
matter very clearly and unmistakably. Nay, so 
valiant is his testimony for spiritual religion 
that he tramples the outward form under the 
feet of the inward life in matters where others 
have not been clear; I allude to the use of ver- 
bal utterances in worship. 
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hours while the people were expecting to hear 
him preach, and he did not give them a word, 
because he would banish them from words, and 
teach them to worship God in the spirit. Is it 
not the fault of many of us who do try as much 
as possible to preserve and cultivate the sim- 
plicity of worship, that we are so everlastingly 
talking? I find it a very blessed thing at the 
‘Tabernacle to say, “* Now let us sit still for a 
few minutes.” It is often the very best part 
of the meeting, when the soul can masticate and 
digest the truth ; and if this were done oftener 
when we meet together for worship, if more fre- 
quently solemn silence were proclaimed, I 
believe the very best results would follow from 
it. It is as much formality for people to think 
that they cannot worship God without the voice 
of the preacher as it is for others to fancy that 
they cannot worship rod without an altar and 
a priest. It is ceremonialism to imagine that 
we must sing, or pray or read in a certain or- 
der; or must sit still just so many minutes; 
how much better, while all things are done 
decently and in order, to conduct worship as the 
Divine Spirit may direct! The Spirit of God 
is free, and sometimes the best worship will be 
with words, but at other times the best worship 
will be without words. Fox tells us this very 
unmistakably. 
(To be continued.) 
~ ——<ee——-—____ 

A Testimony of Woodbridge Monthly Meeting, 

concerning SOPHIA ALEXANDER, of Jpswich, 

a Minister, deceased. 

(Concluded from page 261.) 


We now approach the close of the public la- 
bors of this diligent and devoted servant of 
Jesus Christ. 

Io the Third month of last year she informed 
this meeting of a concern which had for a con- 
siderable time impressed her mind, to pay a 
visit of Gospel love within the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of London and Middlesex, receiving on 
this, as on previous similar occasions, the full 
sanction and sympathy of her friends. She 
attended that Quarterly Meeting, and aiso the 
Monthly and Particular Meetings belonging to 
it. She held many public meetings, chiefly in 
the poorest and lowest localities of the metropo- 
lis and its suburbs ; acd was diligently occu- 
pied in the service up to the time of the Yearly 
Meeting, in which she filled, as she had done 
in several previous years, the office of Clerk to 
the Women’s Meeting. 

She reached home early in the Sixth month. 
In returning the minute which had been given 
her, she informed us that she had been enabled 
to accomplish the service she had io view, and 
that the language of her heart was, “ Return 
unto thy rest, oh, my soul; for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee.” At this time her 
health did not appear to have suffered materially 
from the work in which she had been engaged. 
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Shortly after her return home she paid a 
visit to her beloved sister, Ellen M. Norton, 
who also (although then very unwell) had at. 
tended a portion of the Yearly Meeting; but 
who was now in a declining and suffering con- 
dition. 

In her own case symptoms of serious illness 
ere long appeared ; her breavning became much 
affected, and, in consequence, a uniform tem- 
perature was enjoined, confining her to her 
house ; and thus it was not permitted to these 
attached sisters again to meet on earth. 

Though with many variations, our beloved 
friend became increasingly ill, and no doubt of 
the very serious nature of the disease by which 
she was prostrated could be longer entertained, 
and from the latter part of the Ninth month 
her strength evidently declined ; yet she still | 
enjoyed receiving visits from many of her 
friends and poorer neighbors, for whom she 
continued to be warmly interested. 

Throughout her illness, in which, though 
suffering from extreme restlessness and fre- 
quent attacks on her breathing, she was merci- 
tully spared acute pain, the peacefulness of her 
mind was very striking. She was often en- 
gaged in vocal prayer, not only for herself and 
those around her, but also for the little section 
of the Church of Christ with whom she had been 
so long accustomed to mingle in Divine worship. 

On First-day evening, the 27th of the Eighth 
month, she expressed, with much feeling, her 
sense of the uncertainty of the future, saying 
that she had been permitted much quietness 
and peace of mind, and felt able to leave the 
result of her illness to Him who doeth all 
things well: and that three passages of Scrip- 
ture had been especially impressed on her mind 
from the first, viz: “Thou wilt keep him in 
pertect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusteth in Thee :’—‘*When He 
giveth quietness, who then can make trouble ?” 
—and * Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to His mercy He 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; which He shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour.” 

About this time she remarked to a beloved 
and valued friend, “I do not know whether 
this illness will be unto death, but this I know, 
that the Lord can provide for the wants of the 
Church without my feeble services; and I do 
not remember a time when I was so entirely 
free from all burdens, and from all prospect of 
religious labor.” ‘It is perfect peace, almost 
undisturbed repose ; nothing to ruffle the sweet 
calm which rests upon my spirit.” 

To one who spoke of feeling the burden of 
past errors to be heavy, she said, “* We all have 
these feelings ; but let us remember that what 
we cannot recall, the blood of Jesus can remove 
or pardon.” 
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To the same friend, on the occasion of their 
last interview, she observed, ‘“‘ The doctor’s re- 
port was no surprise to me. [ felt I was losing 
ground, and it is a solemn thing to kuow that 
increasing illness and suffering are in store; 
but I cannot doubt that strength will be afford- 
ed in proportion to my need.” 

Her much loved sister, KE. M. Norton, en- 
tered into rest on the 18th of Tenth month. 
On the day of the funeral at Woodbridge, our 
dear friend addressed a letter of sympathy to 
her bereaved brother in law, in which she says, 
‘‘The prayer of my heart has been that the 
Lord may be in the midst of you, comforting by 
pouring in his heavenly consolation, and eva- 
bling to trust in Him, even in this cloudy and 
dark day, breaking through the clouds by the 
cheering rays of the Sun of Righteousness.” 
“| have long implicitly believed that the Lord 
does all things well; and I have no doubt re- 
Specting this truth, under my present circum- 
stances. So gently and so lovingly have I 
been led on from one stage to another, that 
whilst I feel for my dear children in their an- 
ticipated bereavement, and should have been 
very willing, if it had been the Lord's will, to 
have remained a little longer to labor in the 
blessed service of my gracious Master, I do not 
think I can say that I have had a wish that it 
should be different from what it is. Some 
snares or some danger of spiritual pride may 
have been seen by his all-searching eye, from 
which He is removing me, and doubtless de- 
signing to bless the Church by these repeated 
bereavements. Oh, that we may all ‘ trust and 
not he afraid.’”’ 

A dear friend, who called upon her a day or 
two later, repeated the lines, as applicable to 
her— 

“ Servant of God! well done; 
Rest from thy lov’d employ ; 


The battle fought, the vic'ory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.’’ 


She emphatically replied, “It has been a 
‘loved employ ;’ for I have loved to serve, and 
have always considered it a privilege to be 
thought worthy to serve so loving and gracious 
a Saviour.” 

To another friend she remarked, “ The Lord 


is not a hard Master. I count it amongst the 
greatest of my privileges that I have been per- 
mitted to do any srvice for my Saviour; but 
I do not rest my hopes of salvation on any 
merits of my own; all is through the atoning 
blood of Christ, and through Him alone.” 
Through the remaining week of her life she 
was often very weary and restless. After the 
Scripture reading one evening, she sweetly pe- 
titioned that He who had been mercifully with 
her hitherto would sustain her to the end; and 
that He would also be near to dll those who 
were watching around her, and would sanctify 
this dispensation of his Providence to all whom 
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it affected. The next evening, after the read- 
ing of the 42d Psalm, che offered the following 
prayer:— Suffer me, oh, Heavenly Father, to 
petition for help from Thy Sanctuary, and 
strengthen me out of Zion; that I may have 
strength to bear with submission and _ patience, 
and without murmuring, all that Thou may see 
meet to lay upon me.” 

During her last day on earth, the 24th of 
Eleventh month, the attacks on her breathing 
were very frequent and distressing; but she 
was able to leave her room as usual, and in the 
evening, calling her family near her, she ad- 
dressed them very sweetly, in a firm, clear 
voice, saying that she wished to assure them 
and all her friends that the faithfulness and 
truth of the promises of God, of which she had 
80 often spoken in the course of her ministry, 
had been proved by her in life; and would, she 
felt sure, be realized also in the hour of death. 
That promi-e, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee,” had been especially ful- 
filled in her; and the promises of God are for 
the acceptance of every Christian ; of every one 
who has come to Christ and cast himself upon 
Him alone for salvation. 

She longed that all might have more faith in 
these promises ; and might believe that as they 
had been fulfilled to her, so they would be to 
them, if all their trust was placed in their 
Heavenly Father. 

Though it was evident, from the increased 
oppression on her breathing, that the solemn 
close could not be very distant, neither the dear 
invalid herself, nor her family, anticipated its 
being so near at hand. 

She passed the first few hours of the night 
quietly, saying but little, except to assure her 
daughter of the comfort it was to have one of 
them beside her, as well as her kind nurse 
Her mind remained perfectly clear, until, about 
half past three o'clock in the morning, a sud- 
denly increased shortness of breathing alarmed 
her attendants, and without a sigh or a struggle 
the purified spirit took its flight. 

In closing this memorial of one whose mem- 
ory is very precious to us, and whose bright 
example we have endeavored briefly to set forth, 
we deeply feel the loss which the Church has 
sustained by her removal, while yet compara- 
tively in the vigor of life and the freshness of 
her natural and spiritual powers. 

May many be prepared, through the grace of 
Christ, to fill up the vacant places in our little 
church, and to be instrumental in carrying on 
the Lord’s work in the earth. 

She died on the 25th of Eleventh month, 
1865, aged nearly sixty years: a minister about 
thirty-eight years, 

siiiantecliisa ' 

Fill the bushel with wheat, and the devil 

will got but little chaff into it.—Luther. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FORMS IN RELIGION, 


I wish you to consider with me a few 
thoughts, not hastily conceived, although but 
imperfectly elaborated, on Forms in Religion. 
What is their origin? It lies very far back in 
time, and deep in our human nature. 

We have, in this state of existence, knowl- 
edge of two orders of things—matter and spirit. 
[t is, doubtless, not normal or healthy in us to 
find things material, such as are proved by 
sense, to be seemingly nearer or more palpable 
to us than those spiritual. Were we as spir- 
itual as we ought to be, it would not be so. 
But still, always, here, we have a corporeal na- 
ture; and all things that we do have a bodily 
relation, an embodiment,—a form, or enaction. 
Religion itself, then, as a human endowment or 
possession, must take shape or form. So long 
as religious forms are merely the embodiment 
of religious life, so far they must be natural and 
normal. How far they have always been and 
are so, let us consider. 

Several purposes or objects of religious forms 
are discernible: 

To give expression to religious emotion. To 
maintain commemorative associations. To arouse 
and sustain reverential feeling. To convey 
spiritual meaning in types and symbols. To 
make confession of faith or profession of re- 
ligious allegiance or membership. 

As to the first of these, a// emotion, religious 
or otherwise, demunds expression—is impulsive 
—needs action. A natural language exists for 
all feeling. Uplifted eyes and hands, the bent 
knee or prostrate form, speak of strong emotion, 
of adoration or humiliation, as spontaneously 
aod intelligibly as the smile, tear and groan 
tell of other feelings. This makes, of course, 
nothing good of their forced counterfeit ; nor 
must it ever be forgotten or overlooked, that 
emotion is far from the whole—is but an inci- 
dental part—of religion : and still less is such 
emotion as needs vent in immediate expression 
a primal part of it. With these qualifications, 
it may be said that some such expression is 
genial to our human nature. [rom the songs 
and dances before the Lord of King David, 
and the hymn sung by the disciples with 
Christ, of which Mark tells, in the past, to that 
alleluia foretold in the Revelations, “as the 
voice of a great multitude, as the voice of many 
waters and great thunderings,’—it has ever 
been and ever will be natural for the mouth and 
the eye to utter what the heart is filled with. 
And more than that, there is no other music 
that human voice or hand has ever made on 
earth, so rich to the ear, from its tenderest to 
its grandest tones, as that of worship, be it the 
lonely and lowly hymn of the servant at her 
work, or the ‘l'e Deum of the Cathedral. Nor 
is there any beauty of the human face so lovely 
to the eye even of earthly art or judgment as 
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when, like Stephen’s, it shines as the face of an 
angel, looking straightway up into heaven, or 
as in the almost inspired penciling of Raphael, 
it reflects the thoughts of the most blessed 
among women—the mother of heavenly joys 
and sorrows. 

From the earliest times, commemorative asso- 
ciation has been attached religiously to material 
forms or observances. So Noah built an altar 
upon his leaving the ark. Jacob made a pillar 
of the stone which was his pillow at Bethel, and 
poured oil upon it; and again raised an altar at 
El elohe Israel, after bis reconciliation with 
Esau. The Passover festival was held in mem- 
ory of the deliverance of the Israelites in 
Egypt, as well as typically of a future greater 
deliverance. The Sabbath was in part com- 
memorative; “because God rested on the sev- 
enth day.” 

To develop adoration and awe by a sense of 
the majesty of God’s power, was an object under 
the old dispensation ; of some of whose minis- 
trations Moses said, ‘‘I exceedingly fear and 
quake.” Mystery is itself awful. Priests of 
all religions have appealed to this. It is far 


from being lost sight of now—in the pompous 
processions and ceremonials of Rome, imitated 
with a servile weakness elsewhere, even in 
a branch of a church once English, and in a 
city which is called American, (New York.) 
Let us not forget that here, too, buman na- 
ture isabused merely by perversion. When holy 


places were believed in, under the cloud which 
rested over Ubristian Europe so long, before the 
Reformation, it was a noble thought to make 
those places divine-seeming in grandeur and 
solemuity. The Gothic has been called the 
Christian type of architecture. The meeting 
boughs of forest avenues suggested its pointed 
arches; and there is, in that continued and 
united ascent of opposites, a sublimity of form 
which none who have beheld it can fail to feel ; 
greater, with its “long-drawn aisles” and “ dim 
religious light,” than even that of the “ spire, 
star-high, and pointing still to something high- 
er.” 

Spiritual meaning has often been, in re- 
ligious rites or forms, prophetically conveyed. 
All sacrifices have borne such meaning, in part 
at least. The thought of sacrifice was brought 
by man from the cradle of the race, as a portion 
of the primeval revelation. Of its different bear- 
ings, of expiation, self-dedication and thanksgiv- 
ing or communion, (shown in the sin offering, 
burnt-offering, and meat or thank offering,) the 
first would not have occurred to man without a 
divine prompting. It was from the beginning 
taught as a type of the propitiatory sacrifice of 
the Cross. 

As a rite of religious profession or admission 
into church membership, baptism may suffice 
for an example, although many other forms are 
well known. Not dwelling on this at present, 
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let us look back again for a moment at the great 
changes of religious forms which are most fa- 
miliar. 

The patriarchal adoration was as simple as 
possible ; Jacob “ worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of hig staff.” The head of the family was 
the priest. The earliest of special priests was 
Melchisedek, King of Salem; and no ritual is 
described for him, but the bringing forth of 
bread and wine, with a blessing. With pro- 
gressive boldness of mind and hardness of heart, 
there came among men a craving for ceremonial 
observances—strengthened in Egypt during the 
captivity by familiarity with the imposing rites 
of that nation’s priesthood. There is little 
room to doubt, from the similarity in many 
things between the two ceremonial systems, 
that, while the idea and object of the two were 
quite radically different, concession to the in- 
clinations of the Israelites may have been made, 
in many of the details of the Levitical law, in 
likeness to the Egyptian ritual. In the wilder- 
ness, the ark, and the tabernacle, and at Jeru- 
salem the temple, elevated ritualism to its 
highest earthly magnificence. 

That was the dispensation of material, out- 
ward glory. We cannot say why it was so,— 
why was so long delayed the revelation of the 
Spirit,—why even the immortality of the soul, 
taught by Egyptian priests, and dreamed of by 
Greek poets and sages, was but dimly fore- 
shadowed in any words of Scripture prophecy. 
But it was so—man was allowed to enlarge to 
the most his powers; in Greek art and philoso- 
phy and Roman empire all that humanity could 
do and become was permitted, and its vanity 
proven, before the glory of the Truth was made 
known to all. We may compare that long 
waiting, perhaps, with the millions of years the 
earth is shown by geologists to have awaited 
its full preparation to become the residence of 
man. The years of eternity are many ; and God 
has no need to hasten. 

But, before the full coming of the Spiritual 
dispensation, was the intermediate announce- 
ment of John,—who concentrated all the elabo- 
rate ceremonial of the old Law into one rite,— 
baptism with water. That single form took the 
place of all that had been before; and i was 
typical and prophetic of what was to come 
after,—the baptism of the Spirit. 

What an immense change, from the Law 
(now fulfilled) with its multitudinous forms, 
to the Gospel of Him who said, “The time 
cometh and now is, when neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet ia Jerusalem, shall men worship 
the Father.” 

Was this because all that had been was with- 
out meaning or dignity? No. It was not that 
visible, material glory was nothing, but that 
spiritual fulness was infinitely more. Nor was 
it because the objects or purposes of religious 
expression, in form or action, had no longer an 
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existence. Not atall. This is a vital point in 
our thought. Those needs are rooted in our 
humanity. The expression and cherizhing of 
devotional emotions and commemorative asso- 
ciations, and the declaring of allegiance and 
membership in the church—these are pot done 
away with, nor ever will be. It was only the 
mode of their being met that was changed in 
the Christian dispensation. But this change 
was, still, all-important, however imperfcctly it 
has been understood. 

After and instead of the Law, which was 
highly ceremonial as well as moral, came the 
spiritual Gospel, whose founder established or 
ordained for permanency NO RITE OR CEREMONY 
WHATEVER. In His perfect obedience to and 
fulfilment of the whole Law, He did respect to 
the Temple, and kept the feast of the Passover. 
But He showed that the Temple foreshadowed 
His body ; and, when eating the passover with 
His disciples, instead of the paschal lamb, 
He broke bread, and blessed the cup of 
wine, saying to them, “ As oft as ye do this, do 
it ia remembrance of me;” as it had been, 
before, a prophetic type of Him 

How, then, under the Christian dispensation, 
are religious emotions and impulses of our na- 
ture to find that expression and action which 
they demand? Surely it is not in deadness 
and folding of bands that all ends—nor in mo- 
nastic contemplation and seclusion. That ex- 
periment was tried long ago,—with sad failure 
enough. “ Keep silence before me, oh islands, 
and let the people renew their strength.” It is 
for renewal of strength that God would have us 
be still; and strength is for action, not for 
Buddhistie nikilism, or annihilation. 

The answer is, that, not as was the Jewish 
system, pent up in a nationality, and thus need- 
ing forms to vent itself in, but, now, open to 
broad, unbounded humanity—the Gospel en- 
joins not rites, but a life; making the second 
commandment the aid and exponent of the first. 
Benevolent action, instead of ceremouial ; preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature, instead of ritual- 
ism ; and worship in the spirit as the Spirit gives 
utterance, instead of set forms of any kind: 
that is the scheme of the Gospel. “In Christ, 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision avail- 
eth anything; but a new creature.” 

Does this leave no room for forms at all in 
worship or religion? None, sought or estab- 
lished for THEIR OWN SAKE, or for any virtue 
in them, or for any sacred obligation resting 
upon them. None, but such as are unavoid- 
able, as the living expressions of present feel. 
ing, or for the mutual recognition and main- 
tenance of the simplest communion. 

Remember, that the permission of forms—as 
of baptism, allowed by our Saviour, and the 
commemorative supper, customary among Chris- 
tians in the days of the Apostles—is widely 
different from the ordaining of them. Much 


was permitted that was not ordained. 
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While 
the pricciples of Truth were and are forever 
unchangeable, the knowledge of it and accept- 
ance of its simple purity were to be, as they 
bave been, progressive. So Peter needed a 
vision to tell him of the admissibility of Gen- 
tiles into the Church. Paul made and kept 
vows and festivals—being all things to all men 
for his ministry’s sake. Some things in Chris- 
tianity were, J] doubt not, more plain to George 
Fox, to Penn, and to Barclay, than to Polycarp, 
Tertullian, and Augustine, or other early Chris- 
tian fathers) And we ought to know, ‘upon 
some points of the practical opplication of 
Christianity, as slavery and capital punishment, 
somewhat more now than Barclay, Penn or Fox. 

And this leads toward our coneluding thought. 
Friends, in the origin of our Society, were led 
by the Head of the Church to protest against 
and withdraw from not only the Papal Mass, 
but the Protestant sacrement also, and water 
baptism, in full view of their recognized admis- 
sion at the beginning of Christianity. Because 
they were abused ; understood as they should be 
by the’ few only; by the many, formalized ; 
becoming the means of self satisfaction for the 
weak, and of hypocrisy with the bad; so as to 
be an evil rather than a good. 

That even Roman Catholic ritualism may fail 
to press out with its weight the heart and soul 
of true devotion, we may be reminded by Thomas 
a Kempis. Hear him, writing of the sacrament 
of the Supper: 

“To look upon Thee, O Jesus, in Thine own 
Divine brightness, mine eyes would not be able 
to endure; nor could even the whole world 
stand in the spleodor of the glory of Thy Maj- 
esty. 

Herein Thou hast regard to my weakness, 
that Thou dost veil Thyself under this Sacra- 
mental sign. 

Him do I really possess and adore, whom the 
Angels adore in Heaven: I, however, for the 
present, and for a while, by faith; but they by 
sight, and without a veil. 

As to me, I ought to be content with the 
light of true faith, and therein to walk, till the 
day of everlasting brightness shall dawn, and 
the shadows of figures pass away. 

But when that which is perfect is come, the 
use of Sacraments shall cease; because the 
Blessed, in their Heavenly Glory, need not any 
Sacramental remedy: 

For they rejoice without end in the presence 
of God, beholding His glory face to face: and 
being transformed from brightness to bright- 
ness, even that of the incomprebensible Deity, 
they taste the Word of God made flesh, as He 
was from the beginning, and as He abideth 
forever.” 

To conclude: As it is our claim that no rites 
or forms of religion whatever belong by their 
own right or of permanence to the Gospel dis- 
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pensation, whose most essential feature is that 
it is sprritual,—depeading upon NOTHING BUT 
Curist,—all convenient forms of expression; | 
confession or communion must in themselves | 
be mutable. It is the very nature of all form 
to suffer mutation. We have seen that, in the 
succession of dispensations, from the patriarchal 
to the Christian. Reform is indispensable 
everywhere, and in all ages; because nothing 
is perfect on earth, and every thing human and | 
terrestrial is prone to decay. The silkworm | 
and the serpent cast their skins, and the crab 
his shell. Our own bodies are not the same! 
from day to day. The world passeth away— 
only the word of God abideth forever. 

Qur fathers were reformers; such was the bur 
den of their mission, as it was that of Luther, 
of Paul, and, in part, of our Lord himself. Have | 
we done with reform? Not till we have done 
with disease, with corruption, with death. Those | 
fathers of whom I speak have leit for us more | 
than ove guide-post among the paths of life. 
Let us not make of them hitch ing posts. When 
Paul wrote to Timothy to hold fast the form of 
sound words which be had given him, the word 
used, which has been translated form, meant 
rather exemplar, or model ; not literal or iden- 
tical copy or form. 


As to forms in religion, our dangers seem, in 
a word, to be threefold: of being blindly fasei- 
nated by those of others—of leaning instead 
upon equally broken reeds of our own—and of 
escaping Srom the forms without em bracing the 
spiru. 

Let us hear Tennyson’s questioning on this, 
as to one of us: 

“QO, thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith bas centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form; 
See, thou that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not, in a world of sin,— 
Perhaps for waut of such a type.” 

Well asked is that question. Every one must 
answer it for himself. But it was in the olden 
semi-barbaric warfare that men went out to 
battle clad in heavy armor from top to toe. 
Now, the soldier divests himself of all but the 
lighte-t equipment to enter into more fearful 
contests. So, let us remember, that the “ whole 
armor of God” must be fi:ted upon the sou/ 
within. Qur watchword, and the motto upon 
our banners, should be,—on/y Christ. H.H. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1866. 


First-pay ScunooL Conrerence.—We have 
received some notes of a First-day Scripture 
School Conference held at Back Creek, Indi- 
ana, on the dd of last month. The attendance 
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was large.” The meeting was called by the 
First-day school committee of Northern Quarterly 
Meeting, and all the schools within its limits 
were represented. Joel Overman was appointed 
Secretary and Dr. Henry Charles Assistant. 

Various subjects were introduced for con- 
sideration, and interesting reports were made 
by the Superintendents and other Friends, of 
the mode of conducting the schools and Bible 
classes. On the question of maintaining Scripture 
schools during the winter in country places, 
it was advised that diligence should be used to 
do so wherever practicable. 

It was the united judgment of the Con- 
ference that teachers should not confine them- 
selves to imparting a knowledge of the 
historical parts of the Scripture, but should, 
also, endeavor to give instruction in the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

i 

Essay Meetinos.—As a means of bringing 
together the older and younger members of So- 
ciety of both sexes, and promoting the enjoy- 
ment and benefit of all, ‘‘ Essay Meetings,” or 
“Reading Circles” have been found exceed- 
The interest and profit de- 
rived from several gatherings of this character, 


ingly desirable. 


in this city last winter, suggested the holding 
of a series of meetings the present season on a 
somewhat different and enlarged plan, and two 
very satisfactory meetings have already been 
held at the appointed place, No. 4 8. Merrick 
Street, where it is proposed to continue them 
The attend- 
The objects 


every other Sixth day evening. 
ance has been about one hundred. 
of these meetings are set forth in the following 
extract from the circular of invitation : 


“ Their purpose will be mutual improvement; 
the extension of personal acquaintance and in- 
terest among young Friends, especially those 
who are strangers in the city; participation in 
social and literary pleasures; and the promotion 
of intelligent and earnest Christian fellowship 
among the members of our Religious Society, 
and those who unite with them; and increased 
attachment to its doctrines aud principles. 

To carry out these views, the business of the 
meetings will consist of original essays or ad- 
dresses ; selected readings; and discussions, 
conversational rather than argumentative, upon 
interesting and suitable subjects. A part of 
the evening will be allotted for social mingling 
in conversation. 

Each meeting will close with a reading from 
Scripture, followed by a suitable pause. It is 
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expected that all the proceedings shall be in 
great simplicity, as well as kindly freedom.” 

An essay, read at the first meetirg, has been 
kindly handed to us for publication, and will be 
found in our present number. 


: ties 2 

Peace CONFERENCE IN BALTIMORE.—The 
Advocate of Peace, published by the American 
Peace Society in Boston, after quoting our 
brief notice of the late Peace Conference in 
Baltimore, remarks :— 

“This looks like a new and earnest effort on 
the subject by the Quakers; and we trust it 
will lead to a much wider diffusion than ever of 
peace principles, outside of their religious So- 
ciety. They have been commendably watchful 
over their own members; but we have long 
been anxious to see them doing vastly more 
than they have yet done in our day for spread 
ing through the entire community right modes 
of thought, feeling and action on this whole 
subject. Though few in number, the Friends 
have a large amount of moral power; and we 
hope they will soon put it forth in effective ef 
forts to efface from Christendom the whole war- 
system and replace it by a truly Christian sys- 
tem of peace, amity and justice among its na- 
tions.” 

When the delegates from the Yearly Meet 
ings meet at Richmond, it seems to us that it 
will be highly important for them to take this 
view of their duty, and act accordingly. 
Friends have the means, without the aid of 
such conferences as this, to promote an “ effi- 
cient testimony” against war within our Soci- 
ety. The main object of the Conference should 
be, in the language of the minute of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, to seek ‘the co-operation of 
other Christian denominations in an effort to 
procure the settlement of all national and in- 
ternational difficulties without resort to the 
sword’’—or, as the Advocate of Peace suggests, 
to diffuse, wider than ever, Peace principles 


outside of oar religious Society. 


- - 30 - 


C. H. Spurcgon’s Lecrure.—The London 
Friend of the present month says :—“ We have 
perused with much pleasure, the Lecture lately 
delivered at the Friend’s Institute, London, by 
C. H. Spurgeon, and trast it will be widely cir- 
culated by our members, among their friends 
and neighbors. We quote the following from 
a correspondent, (not a member), who was pres- 
ent at its delivery:—‘I thiok generally his 
Lecture will not only bear reading over and 
over again, but studying. There is a freshness 
about it that entices you to enter into its ob- 


jects. I have heard of three persons, en- 
tirely unacquainted with George Fox’s Life, ber- 
rowing it from Friends to read, through having 
seen an abstract of the Lecture in the Star and 
Christian World. 1 hope and think that George 
Fox’s name and principles will become more 
known throughout this country than has ever 
yet been the case, by means of this Lecture.’ ” 


Econ dealin ke 

A New Aaricutrurat Paper. — Our 
friend, Paschall Morris, whose Agricultural 
Warehouse is at No. 1120 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, has concluded to change his 
“ Rural Advertiser’? which he has published 
for three years past, into “ Tue PRACTICAL 


FARMER of the Middle States, and Rural Ad- 


? 


vertiser”—of 16 quarto, equal to 32 octavo 


pages—to be issued about the first of the com- 
ing year, 1867, and on the first of each month, 


thereafter. Terms, $1.00 per annum, payable 


in advance, or in clubs of ten copies to one 


address at $7.50. It will be open to advertise- 


ments relating to agriculture and horticulture, 
or of general interest to the farming com- 
munity. 

Having had for many years practical ex- 
perience in rearing live stock, in cultivating 
the soil, in the nursery business, in market 
gardening and seed growing, and in the manu- 
facture and sale of agricultural and horticultural 
implements, Paschall Morris will givea due 
share of attention, in his Paper, to all those 
departments. 


— 
MaRRiIgD, on the 18th of Twelfth month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting-House on North Sixth St., Philada., 
Davip Branson to Satty L, daughter of Nathan 
Woolman, all of Philadelphia. 
: ieliilitiliciiacnaee 

Diep, on the 7th of Seventh montb, 1866, Dante. 
CROMWELL, aged 79 years; an esteemed member, and 
for some years an overseer of New York Monthly 
Meeting. He was careful to- exemplify ia his daily 
walk the excellency of practical Christianity, and 
being clothed with meekness and love, he died, we 
reverently believe, in peace with God and man. 

, on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1866, Danten 
Cromwe.t, Jr., ag d 41 years. He had been fora 
few months past out of health, bat was favored to 
improve, until a sudden relapse took place, which in 
a few days terminated his life in this world, We 
humbly trust it was exchanged for the blessed man- 
sions of Peace. 

——., on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1866, at Belle- 
fonte, Centre Co., Pa., Wittiam A. Tuomas, io the 
72d year of his age; for many years a beloved elder 
and member of Centre Monthly Meeting. His health 
had been failing for several years, and during the 
last six months, rapidly declined. Fully aware that 
his end was drawing near, be arranged his tem- 
poral affairs, and having relinquished all further 
care of them, in much humility and patience, he 
awaited the summons of his Lurd. He several 
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times expressed that bis only ground for hope was 
“the mercy of God in Christ Jesus,” and was 
enabled to endure great pain and wexkness without 
complaint, and to testify that the Saviour was near 
to sustain and comfort him. About two days before 
his death, be remarked to his wife, “If my feelings 
do not deceive me, I am very near home.” Another 
time, when a friend expressed a desire “that he 
might kuow the Lord Jesus to be near, to preserve 
his soul and uphold his head,” he replied emphatic- 
ally, ‘‘He is doing so.” His earnest desire for an 
easy passage at the last was granted. 

Diep, on the 2d of Third month, 1866, ALFRED J., 
son of Jesse and Rebecca Hadley, aged 21 years, 6 
months and 6 d«ys; a member of Rich Square 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. He bore a severe and pro- 
tracted illness with patience and resignation. He 
was often heard to say during bis affliction he be- 
lieved it was all right, and that it was through 
mercy be was thus afflicted. On the day of his 
death, a'l pain seemed to be taken away. Being told 
he would scon pass away, be replied that he was 
willing to ‘die—waiting to go to Heaven—nothing in 
the way. ‘“‘Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he.’ 

: ss 
AN APPEAL. 

The Women’s Aid Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia have for nearly three years been con- 
ducting Orphan Asylums in Virginia, for the freed 
colored children who were left friendless and des- 
titute. In the fall of 1865, the number increased so 
greatly, that the Committee in charge was obliged 
to bring many of them North. About 150 were, at 
various times, brought to Philadelphia, and all who 
were old enough bave been placed out. But so 
many remained as helpless infants to be cared for, 
that the Association, being unable to rent any suit- 
able premises, was obliged to purchase a small prop- 
erty in Burlington, as a shelter for them. This, 
though the most economical arrangement that could 
be made, bas ebsorbed nearly all our funds. Unless 
pecuniary assistance is received, these asylums at 
Richmond and Burlington cannot both be sustained, 
notwithstanding the aid we receive from Govern- 
ment. 

Under the present state of feeling in Virginia, it is 
evident that-these poor orphans will have a suffer- 
ing lot if deserted by those who have hitherto aided 
them. “If a brother or sister be naked, and des- 
titute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
‘ Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give not those things which are needful 
to the body; what doth it profit?’ ” 

The Association, which has managed these henev- 
olent institutions, requiring much time and anxious 
consideration, trusts that this appeal will be liber- 
ally responded to. 

Contributions may be sent to either of the under- 
signed. Saran W. Cops, 1312 Filbert St. 

Sara Pennock, 805 Franklin St. 
+ er 
SITUATION WANTED, 

sy a young man of some experience, in a light 
active business; is willing to make himself gener- 
ally useful. For references, &c., apply at office of 
Friends’ Review. 

ee 
FRIENDS’ BOOK, STATIONERY AND FIRST-DAY 

SCHOOL STORE, 109 N. TENTH sT. 

We have received an assortment of choice Station- 
ery, Books, Tracts, &c., to which we would call the 
attention of Friends purchasing “ New Year's Gifts.” 
‘Giant Cities of Bashan,” $3.00; mailed, $3.15. 
Spurgeon’s “ Morning by Morning,’ $175; mailed, 
$1.87. “St. Paul’s Pilgrimage,” “The I Will’s of 


















Cc brist, . “The I Will's of the Psalms,” the Works of 
Flavel and Romaine, &c. &c. Children’s Books, va- 
rious, as, “‘ My Little Library,” 30 vols., (a woodcut 
in each,) 50 cts.; mailed, 55 cts. “ Little Marian’s 
Pilgrimage,” in a new dress, 50 cts.; mailed, 55 cts. 
Tin Type Albums, 37 cts., holding 25. “ Fairy Photo- 
graphs,” 3 cts. each. Magic Photographs, 50 cts. a 
set; &c. &c. 

P.S. Also we have on sale, for a few days, a num- 
ber of useful and beautiful articles, for a special 
charity. Address Lypia Lerpy. 

~ +—t08e = 
REPORT OF J. W. ALVORD, INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS AND FINANCES. 
(Concluded from page 264.) 
GEORGIA. 

During the last six months the schools in 
Georgia have more than doubled their number 
of pupils, and under a vigorous superintendence 
are in a very satisfactory condition. ‘Thirteen 
schools have been opened in new places during 


‘| the last quarter, and a complete system is now 


organized throughout the State. The expenses 
are paid mainly by charity, but the freed- 
men, with their own labor and money, are 
waking very commendable efforts in the edu- 
cation of themselves and children. 

The whole number of schools is seventy-nine 
(79); teachers, one hundred and thirteen 
(118); pupils, seven thousand seven hundred 
and pinety-two (7,792). 

Progress in study has almost universally been 
good, and it is estimated that not less than 
3,000 pupils are now readers, who six months 
ago scarcely knew the alphabet, while the influ- 
ence brought to bear upon the moral improve- 
ment of both children and parents is beyond 
human calculation. 

With pain we are obliged to report much 
opposition to the education of the colored 
people. Ln one place the threats were so strong 
and repeated, that the school had to be closed. 
[In La Grange, a clergyman and his wife have 
opened a day and night school; but he 
writes that “the whites manifest great indig- 
nation, and make severe threats; that a large 
mob surrounded his church one night, recently, 
for the purpose of intimidating him and bis 
pupils, and gave them much annoyance by firing 
pistols and guns in the air.” = In Griffin three 
nd houses were burnt. 

Such cases as the above may be called exce 
tions; but while many liberal-minded men 
favor the education of the freedmen, the Su- 
perintendent states that the “ general sentiment 
of the people in Georgia is truthfully exhibited 
by the Southern press in the many invidious 
articles which have appeared lately concerning 
those who are connected with these schools, 
and especially in regard to the Northern ladies 
engaged in teaching.” 

All schools taught by Northern teachers 
closed July 1, but will be opened early in 
October, and, as is confiden'ly expected, with a 
largely increased corps of efficient instructors. 
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FLORIDA 

The schools for colored children, in this State, 
are becoming more thoroughly organized and are 
improving. Besides those under the patronage 
of the* Educational Associations, which are 
managed in their usual efficient way, there 
has been started a system of State schools.— 
They are established under the law passed by 
the last legislature. This law provides for a 
Superintendent with Assistants, and fixed 
salaries ; and it is made their duty to establish 
schools in all the counties of the State. Already 
twenty-five day-schools and sixty Sabbath- 
schools have been commenced. It is designed to 
extend this system, not only in the towns, but 
out upon all the larger plantations. The in- 
terest minifested by the Governgr, and by many 
af the planters, in these schools, gives promise 
that in time they will be widely extended. 
The day-schools are mostly taught by colored 
men of some practical elucation and good 
morals, and the schools on the Sabbath by both 
black and white teachers. The number of the 
latter is increasing, and among the best families 
there are those willing to engage in the 
work. 

It should be said that the colored people fur- 
nish a good portion of the funds for the above 
State schools. 

ALABAMA, 

The education of the freedmen in this State 
is progressing favorably, and in some parts 
considerable interest is taken in it by the better 
class of white people. 

We are unable to give many general facts, as 
no complete report from the Department Su- 
perintendent has been recently received at 
these Headquarters. 

The local offiver at Montgomery furnishes 
the following information: ‘ Very decided 
progress can be reported in regard to every 
feature of the work in this district. There has 
been an unabated zeal on the part of the pupils, 
and a corresponding progress in the acquisition 
of knowledge. Their success has proved to the 
minds of the white citizens the claims of the 
colored people to the blessings of education. 

A year ago the negro schools were a most 
cordially despised institution. Now, the leading 
white men are inaugurating measures for carry- 
ing them on themselves. In the city of Mont- 
gomery, the son of a prominent citizen has a 
night-school of some 150 pupils, and he expects 
soon to open a day-school for colored children. 
In this work he has the co-operation of leading 
citizens. I have had, under my own care, two 
Sabbath-schools, comprising more than 500 
scholars, where six young men, members of the 
Baptist church (white) assist as teachers, and I 
am informed that the white ladies propose to 
aid in our Sabbath-school as soon as Northero 
teachers withdraw. Although there is unques- 
tionably the alloy of prejudice and opposition 
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to Northern ideas in this recently developed 
friendliness and zeal for the education of the 
negro, yet better motives have also their influ- 
ence, and are destined to prevail.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The report from Mississippi shows that there 
are in the State 50 schools, 80 teachers, 5,407 
pupils. But this does not give the full number 
of scholars in process of instruction. 

The tabalar view of studies shows consider- 
able progress, and there is constant evidence 
of promotion from lower to higher classes. Fair 
attainment has been made in geography, and 
the pupils generally manifest a good capacity 
for mathematical studies. 

Mach opposition is still met in this State. 
While a few persons have been favorable, the 
majority have shown an unwillingness to have 
the colored people taught. It is said that no 
single town is an exception to this remark. 

‘The Mayor and Selectmen of Aberdeen 
fairly and honorably sought to protect the 
teachers; but such was the popular enmity, 
that their landlady found it necessary to give 
them notice to quit her house. A colored 
teacher was arrested on-afalse and frivologs* 
charge, and one of the newspapers agitated the 
community with the accusation that “patrioue 
songs’ were sung in the schools ! 

‘‘A missionary agent was prosecuted at Bran- 
don for theft, while taking away military huts by 
permission of the Department Commander, 
with which he was constructing a school. house. 
He was also violently assaulted, and struck 
with a cane, by a member of the Town Council, 
and shamefully berated while a smiling crowd 
looked on. His only crime was the building of 
the school-house, being a quiet, respectable, 
and educated gentleman.” 

“ At Jackson the schools have been taught 
by a most respectable and exemplary band from 
the Society of Friends. Governor Sharkey 
seemed inclined to favor them, allowing them 
to build school-houses on some land belonging 
to the State; but, after he went out of office, 
the new State officers compelled the removal of 
the buildiogs, The newspapers have often 
spoken in a most contemptuous manner of the 
teachers, and without the slighest reason there- 
for, except that they were teaching the freed- 
men,” 

“ At Okolona an aged Episcopal clergyman, 
twenty years a resident of the South, had four 
shots fired at him because he was engaged in a 
colored school, and I have never heard that 
the civil authorities took any notice of the 
fact.” 

Nothwithstanding these outrages, there is no 
doubt that prejudice against the education of 
the freed-people is wearing away. 

Efforts are being made by citizens, in various 
places, to establish Sunday-schools. 
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CONCLUSION. 


prise, he sailed for Constantinople during the 


From the above condensed statements, it is| Crimean War; and “we can readily imagine,” 


seen that the surprising efforts of our colored 
population to obtain an education are not spas- 
modic. They are growing to a habit, crystal- 
izing into a system, and each succeeding 
school-term shows their organization more and 
more complete and permanent. 

If knowledge elevates, then this people are 
destined to rise. They have within themselves 
an instinct which anticipates this; a vitality 
and hope, coupled with patience and willing- 
ness to struggle, which foreshadows with cer- 
tainty their higher condition as a people in the 
coming time. 

Obstacles are yet to be encountered. Per- 
haps the most trying period in the freedman’s 
full emancipation has not come. But we can 
distinctly see that the above incipient education, 
universally diffused as it is, has given these 
whcele four millions an impulse onward never 
to be lost. They are becoming conscious of 
what they can do, of what they ultimately can 
be. They begin to realize the attributes of 
character, Selfreliance is becoming their 
pride as it is their responsibility. Even their 
rudiments of knowledge account for their quick 
transition to faithful industry, to economy, 
thrift, self-support, and to almost invariably 
good behaviour. 


— ~0r — 


The Christian “ Brave ;” or, some Remark- 
able Passages from the Life of A. Roberts, 
of Connecticut, U. S , edited by T. Seavill. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
This little volume contains the simple record 

of a life of faith, charity and self-denial. The 

subject of the memoir was in no way remark- 
able for abilities, or attainments, or any gifts of 

nature or fortune. On the contrary, he was a 

man of limited faculties, and of scarcely any 

education. His only distinction was that he 
was possessed by an irresistible impulse to go 
about doing good. Born at New Haven, in 

Connecticut, he devoted himself for many 

years to the work of seeking and succoring 

the poor, the wretched, the ignorant, and them 
that are out of the way. In pursuit of this ob- 
ject he visited workhouses, and established 
schools in neglected parts of his own country. 
He then went and settled for a season among 
the Pawnee Indians in the far west, trying to 
reclaim them from their evil habits of intem- 
perance and war. He next proceeded to Cali- 
fornia, to see if he could administer to the physi- 
cal and moral wants of the heterogeneous 
crowd of emigrants attracted thither by the 
first gold discoveries. For a while he labored 
among the poor of London. He then travelled 

to Rome, under the impression that be had a 

mission to the benighted poor of that city. 

Priestly jealousy having defeated that enter- 


says the writer of his life, “that among the 
dead and dying, on the battle-field, in the camp, 
the hospital, and the bivouac, those hands min- 
istered to the wants of the wounded, and that 
voice whispered hope and consolation to many 
who were led to cry in the agony of impending 
death, ‘What must I do to be saved?” But 
then he disappears, and no further tidings have 
been heard of him. It is easily conceivable 
how, amid that carnival of death, one simple- 
minded, obscure stranger should have perished 
unnoticed and unknown. 

The following extract will show how he de- 
meaned himself in a position of great difficulty 
among the turbulent Indian tribes, and how the 
contempt, with which they branded him as a 
coward, because be would not fight, was 
changed into admiration for him as a Christian 
“ Brave :” 

Having reached the Pawnee villages, Mr. 
Roberts explained to the Indians the object 
with which he came amongst them; he asked 
no payment for his services, but simply re- 
quested permission to reside amongst them, 
working as they did, and gaining a subsistence 
by tilling a plot of ground. It was some time 
before they could understand what he really in- 
tended to do, or appreciate the motives which 
guided him; he was looked upon with great 
jealousy and suspicion, and underwent extreme 
hardships and privation in adapting himself to 
his new mode of life. He labored, however, 
diligently and successfully, seeking every oppor- 
tunity to cultivate their affection and confidence ; 
he nursed the sick, assisted the feeble, taught 
the children, and endeavored to unfold the 
truths of Christianity to the benighted minds 
around him. Gentle, meek and patient, he 
gradually obtained an influence on all around 
him—the law of love triumphed over the 
roughest natures, and the red men learned the 
value of that friendship which could endure 
such hardness, without any other reward than 
the gratification of contributing to their welfare. 
On one point, however, he offended one of their 
strongest prejudices, and incurred the displeas- 
ure and contempt of the whole tribe. He re- 
fused to fight! The Pawnees were subjected 
to continual alarms of incursion and attack from 
the Sioux, a fierce tribe, whose country lies to 
the westward of the Pawnee territory; and 
when these alarms arose, the chiefs would ap- 
ply to their white brother to assist them in de- 
fending their village; but his reply was, “I 
am a Christian, and I cannot fight ; my religion 
teaches me to love my enemies, and to return 
good for evil—I love the Sioux as well as the 
Pawnees, and my object is to try to teach you 
this religion of love.” He endeavored to show 
them that these miserable and protracted wars 
were fast destroying the red men from the face 
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of the earth, and that their sufferings and pri- 
vations were chiefly caused by the perpetual 
feuds in which they were engaged; and in 
which, frequently, their crops were destroyed, 
and their villages burned. These, however, 
were doctrines which the Indians were slow to 
receive. They charged poor Roberts as a 
coward, because he would not fight, and hey 
gave him the most humiliating title that Indian 
contempt can fasten on a man. They called 
him “a woman.” At length, however, an at- 
tack by the Sioux really took place—their war 
parties scoured the country, and the village in 
which Mr. Roberts resided was threatened with 
a visit from the band of the marauders. The 
Pawnees were in the utmost consternation. The 
warriors mustered their forces, and prepared for 
a bloody conflict. The women and children, 
together with the aged and tnfirm, were hurried 
away into places of concealment. In the midst 
of the general terror and confusion, one indi- 
vidual was seen to issue from his hut, his spade 
thrown carelessly over his shoulder, as he 
walked quietly off to his little field, to pursue 
his usual occupation. He was stopped by some 
of the chiefs, who inquired if their white 
brother did not know that the Sioux were upon 
them—that they would kill and scalp all whom 
they could find; if he would not fight, surely 
he would hide with the rest? With a quiet 
smile, Mr. Roberts replied that he did not fear 
the Sioux, though he could not fizht them. 
He was not their enemy, and if they came he 
was in the hands of One who could rule the 
hearts of the Sioux, and restrain their hands 
from doing him any harm. The chiefs looked 
into his face, but they saw no token of fear-—— 
they felt themselves in the presence of a cour- 
age superior to their own, and from that hour 
they ceased to despise the Pale-face, who 
would not fight. They no longer called him 
“woman,” but they hailed him, ever after, by 
the most honorable of all Indian titles. He 
was called “ The Brave.” 

The Sioux soon after retired —the village was 
spared ; and so completely did the Christian 
Brave win the admiration and love of his un- 
civilized friends, that when, a year or two after- 
wards, he intimated to them his intention of re- 
moving to another sphere of labor, they not 
only pleaded earnestly with him to remain 
amongst them, but they memorialized the 
United States’ Governor to interpose his au 
thority to prevent him from going, saying, ‘‘ He 
has done us good; he has taught our children ; 
what shall we do when he is gone?” And 
when they found that even the Government 
could not detain their benefactor amongst them, 
they were overwhelmed with grief, and *parted 
with him as with a brother whom they had 
learned to love and to revere; and to this day 
they cherish the remembrance of the Christian 
Brave.— Herald of Peace. 
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THE OHIO REFORM FARM. 


The Ohio Reform Farm, situated near Lan- 
caster, Fairfield county, consists of one thousand 
one hundred and seventy acres of land. 
About four hundred acres are cleared and most- 
ly planted with fruit trees, and extensive gar- 
dens are worked. The iomates are very much 
crowded, but this will soon be remedied by the 
addition of two new buildings. A visitor gives 
the following detailed statement of the opera- 
tions at the farm: After breakfast, six A. M., 
all the boys meet on the front lawn and receive 
their orders for the work of the day. This 
morning twenty-five were detailed for the clear- 
ing. At the tool-house they find their axes, 
and at once proceed to the forest. Another 
force of thirty, with corn-cutters, go to the 
corn field to cut and shock corn. Other details 
go to the garden, the nursery, the buckwheat- 
field, to the orchard to gather apples, &c. At 
the dry-house we found a group of boys busily 
engaged in drying apples; they had already 
dried sixty bushels. Here is another group 
waking butter. Invited by one of the boys en- 
gaged in boiling food for the hogs, we visited 
his establishment. His furnaces and boilers 
were in good shape, and the fat porkers in the 
adjoining pens would be an honor to the best 
feeder in the Miami Valley. After dinner, 
the boys spend four hours in school. The 
evening is spent in reading, conversation and 
a review of the day; and at eight o'clock they 
retire. The good conduct of the boys is always 
acknowledged by an advance grade in the way 
to aa honorable discharge, by the approbation 
and confidence of the officers, and the trust re- 
posed in them. Bad conduct is punished by 
warks of demerit, reproof, bread and water, and 
in extreme cases, and approval by the resident 
commissioner, corporal punishment is inflicted. 
——— 

NEGROES IN TRIGONOMETRY AND THE 
CLASSICS. 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH, 

If that large class of Americans, imported 
and native, who have been educated to express 
their hatred of equal rights and their prejudice 
against race by mouthing with hot rage, or 
airy contempt, the word “ Nigger!” could be 
compelled to visit in detachments the Philadel- 
phia Institute for Colored Youth, on Shippen 
street, they would speedily get cured of the 
false ideas upon which slavery in the United 
States sought a logical and lawful foundation, 
and which now inspire the opponents of impar- 
tial suffrage to resist the extension of the ballot 
to the black man. We visited this school last 
week, and for two days witnessed its annual 
commencement exercises. We saw there abun- 
dant evidence : 

I. That under the management and instruc- 
tion of colored teachers, male and female, there 
is in Philadelphia a school for the education of 
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girls and boys in Latin and Greek Classics, the 
Mathematics, History, Geography and Compo- 
sition, which is fully equal to the best of the 
endowed academies of Massachusetts and New 
Hampsbire. Thisis saying a great deal, but we 
will stand by it. 

Il. We saw that under the development of 
this culture, favored by the strong social po- 
sition which the colored population of Philadel- 
phia have attained, there were one hundred and 
eighty ove boys and girls of African descent as 
jntelligent, as self-respectful, as well mannered, 
as well dressed, and as promising as the same 
number of school children in any of the best 
schools in New England. To be more specific 
—we saw a large school of colored pupils, who 
in no respect, save color and features, differed 
at all from the best educated and most carefully 
trained white boys and girls of the same age in 
the best Academies of the Northern States. In 
all respects they were fully their equals. 

Ill. We saw colored children of both sexes, 
between the ages of twelve and nineteen, rigidly 
examined in Xenophon’s Anabasis and the 
Greek Testament, in Virgil’s neid, Cicero’s 
orations and Horace’s songs, in plane and spheri- 
cal trigonometry, Legendre’s geometry, alge- 
bra, mental arithmetic, English analysis, history 
and geography, and saw that they understood 
and knew what they recited—that they were 
radically and thorovgbly instructed—that their 
answers to questions were not exervises of mem- 
ory—that they had not been drilled parrot- 
like for a public show, and that they had suc- 
cessfully received from colored instructors the 
education which our best schools give white 
children preparatory to entering college. 

1V. We heard compositions read and decla- 
mations delivered upon such themes as “ The 
Essential Features of a Republic,’ “ Music as 
an element of Worship,” “The Education of 
Women,” “The Age of Pericles,” “The 
American Congress,” ‘The Province of Poe- 
try,” “Individual Effort,” “‘ The New Rome,” 
“The Two Czxsars.” These performances— 
original, marked with thought, of a high grade 
of excellence in the use of language and struc- 
ture of sentences, and full of generous feeling 
and morality—had they been listened to by the 
most prejudiced upholders of caste, would surely 
have shamed them out of all further talk about 
the inferiority of the African race, and brought 
them to a candid confession that there is nothing 
in the organization of the colored American 
which should withhold from him complete politi- 
cal enfranchisement—nothing in his character or 
capacities which can longer uphold the mean 
and cowardly lie that the government of the 
United States was intended to be a “ white 
man’s government.” 

Richard Humphreys, a member of the 
Society of Friends in Philadelphia, preparing 
for his death in the year 1832, devised $10,000 
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in trust “to instruct descendants of the African 
race in school learning, in the various branches 
of the mechanic arts and trade, and in ag- 
riculture, in order to prepare and qualify them 
toact as teachers in those branches of useful 
business.” That little sum of money was the 
seed from which has grown up the Shippen 
street Colored High School. It would well re- 
pay a visit of any public-spirited man in this 
city. Theexample of beneficence and patriot- 
ism set by the Quaker Humphreys, if followed 
in New York by some citizen entrusted with 
great wealth, would produce results of the 
highest socia! and political value.— WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


—- ~<9—-— 


FACTS OF PRACTICAL INTEREST, 
Showing the consequences of neglecting, and the happy 
effects of timely attending to, Life Assurance. 

The widow of a gentleman holding office in 
the Queen’s service, whose handsome income 
had not “ afforded” any surplus for future con- 
tingencies, and whose life was suddenly termi- 
nated, when conversing on the subject of her 
altered position, by what is termed “reverse of 
fortune,” exclaimed, “ J was a lady yesterday, 
and a beggar on the morrow.” 

The late President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir T. Lawrence, becoming convinced of the 
value and importance of life assurance, re- 
solved on taking out a policy to the amount of 
£5000. He fixed upon the following Friday 
to effect his insurance, but so uncertain is life, 
that Friday found him a corpse. 

On the other hand, to illustrate the import- 
ance of timely securing to a family the benefits 
of an assurance, may be mentioned the case of 
a gentleman, who died of a secret disease of the 
heart just as he was leaving the cflice, where, 
in apparently good health, he had, but a few 
mivutes before, paid the first annual premium. 
How important to seize the present hour, since 
all beyond is so uncertain ! 

Many persons in public employments are 
accustomed to keep up a style of living which 
precludes the withdrawal from their salaries of 
a sufficient sum to create property to any con- 
siderable amount, except at a very remote 
period, and, therefore, they not unfrequently 
imagine such savings to be useless, and go on, 
front year to year, spending their whole in- 
come. Tosuch cases the system of life assu- 
rance is peculiarly applicable, since it secures 
the sum assured without a day’s delay, and for 
an annual saving which would never be missed. 
—British Friend. 
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* Now let my soul arise, 
And tread the tempter down ; 
My Captain leads me forth 
To conquest and a crown: 
A feeble saint shall win the day, 
Though death and hell obstruct the way. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE MISSIONARY. 
Who shall the willing witness be 
To sound the gospel mystery? 
Who, with the standard pure unfurled, 






What, thinkest thou, awaiteth thee 
Who sayest, Here am I, send me! 

The fields are white, the hands are few; 
And work is pleasure in my view. 











Thy path so plain—thy crown so sure— 
Thou seemest eager to endure 

The cross of care and sweat of strife, 
In harvesting eternal life. 


Go forth! But with “the things behind,” 
Leave not that discipline of mind 
Which is beguo when faith begins,— 
The timely rod for secret sins! 
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Will preach the grace that saves the world? 
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France.—It is rumored that on account of the 
unpopularity of the scheme proposed for the re- 
organization of the French Army, it will either be 
withdrawn or greatly modified. The budget pre- 
sented by M. Fould, the Minister of Finance, shows 
the revenues and expenditures of the government 
in a state of equilibrium, and declares that the 
scheme for reorganizing the army will involve no 
increase of taxes, but will prove a fresh guarantee 
of peace for the future. 

The Moniteur du Soir says that steps have been 
taken for the evacuation of Mexico by the Freach 
troops all at one time. 


Iraty.—The Pope is reported to be satisfied with 
the tone of the speech made by the King of Italy at 
the opening of the Parliament. The first conference 
for the arrangement of the relations between the 
Pope and the kiagdom of Italy has been held. The 
National Committee of Rome have issued a proclama- 
tion advising the people to await calmly the hour of 


joy and rejoicing. In the past, in the present, 


Regardfal of those inner deeps 
Where every infant giant sleeps, 
Thence never wholly to depart 
Till rules the gospel all thy heart. 


And conscious there by sympathy 

Of every brother's misery, 

Acquit thee, through life’s shifting scene, 
A follower of the Nazarene! 


And while thy labors outward flow, 
As words or acts thy message show, 
Thy all-sufficient guerdon be, 
To rise with Him who died for thee! 
R. 


‘ 
— +2 — 


The life of every good man should abound in 


in the future, in God, in His ways, in ten 
thousand things are proper and abundant themes 
of gladsomeness. This should not show itself 
in the frantic mirth of sinners, but in the holy 


gladness of chastened and trustful minds.— 
Plumer. 


_ + 10m - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Ivrerucence.—Telegraphic advices to 
the 24th inst. have been received. 

Great Bairais.—A London dispatch of the 22d 
asserts “ that the Fenian troubles in Ireland have en- 
tirely abated, and the Island is tranquil. Confidence 
has returned to the people.” Previous accounts re- 
presented that seizures of arms and ammuaitioa 
continued to be made. 

The message of President Johnson had been re- 
ceived in full, by mail, and was generally discussed 
by the public and the press. 

In the Vice-Chancelior’s Court, on the 2lst, the 
case of the United States against Prioleau, a former 
agent for the “ Confederate States,” involving certain 
property in his hands as such agent, was taken up 
again. The U.S. Minister, C. F. Adams, by direc- 
tion of his government, refused to sanction the 
agreement recently made by the U. 8. Consul at 
London with Frazer, Trenholm & Co., who are re- 
garded as the actual defendants ia this case. The 
Vice-Chancellor discharged Prioleau’s sureties from 
their bonds, but retained his own recogaizance. 
The time for the United States to answer the ques- 
tions filed with the cross suit was extended to Second 
month 15th, and if not answered then, the suit 
brought by the United States will be discharged for 
want of prosecution. 






certain triumph. 


Prussia.—Both the Chambers have passed bills 
to incorporate Schleswig-Holstein with the kingdom 
of Prussia, aod the Upper House bas also agreed to 


the budget as amended by the Chamber of Depaties. 


On the 15th inst., representatives of the different 
governments which are to constitute the North Ger- 
man Confederation, met in Berlin, in order to ma- 
ture the propositions to be submitted on the part of 
those governments to the first North German Parlia- 
ment, which is to assemble on the Ist of 2d mo., and 
the members of which are to be elected by universal 
suffrage. The Confederation will include a popula- 
tion of 29,220,800, and will be in that respect the 
fifth state in Europe, being exceeded only by Rus- 
sia, France, Austria, and Great Britain. The Legis- 
lative Assembly of Baden has resolved, almost 
unanimously, to apply for admission into the Con- 
federation, and it is expected that both France and 
Austria will oppose such admission. 


Avustria.—The Upper House of the Hangarian 
Diet has agrged to the address to the Emperor re- 
cently adopted by the Lower House. On the 20th, 
the Tavernicus, (chief officer of administration), 
announced in the Diet, that the Emperor had re- 
solved to restore the constitution to Hungary. This 
step, while gratifying to the Hungarians, is likely to 
be displ -asing both to the Sclavonic tribes belonging 
to the Hungarian crown, and to the purely German 
provinces. The Diet of Croatia, the people of which 
province are Sclavonian, has resolved in favor of a 
separate administration. 


Canpia.—Recent advices state that fighting still 
continued in this island, and that the Turks had 
strengthened their blockading fleet. 


Soura America.—A correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune, from Lima, ander date of 11th mo. 28th, 
asserts that the terms proposed to Spain by France 
and England, as mediators, and accepted by that 
Power, as a basis for the settlement of the diffi- 
culties with Peru and Chili, will be rejected by the 
latter States, that all discussion with the mediating 
Powers will be at once terminated, and that prepa- 
rations for war are actively going on. 

The Emperor of Brazil has liberated a number of 
slaves who were regarded as public property, the 
profiis of their labor belonging to the crown, by 
paying the treasury for them; and many of them 
have entered the army, and have been seat to the 
seat of war in the frontiers of Paraguay. It is said 
that this action of the Emperor greatly encourages 
those Brazilians who desire the abolition of slavery 
in their country, being regarded as a first step in 
that direction. 
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Domestic.—In the South Carolina Legislature, 
the lower House has rejected the Constitutional 
Amendment by a vote of 95 to 1, and the result in 
the Senate will probably be similar. 

The Legislature of North Carolina has recently 
passed an act granting “pardon to all officers and 
soldiers of the State, or of the late Confederate 
States armies, or of the United States,” for offences 
against the criminal laws of the State, committed in 
their military capacity. 

A member of the last Legislature of New Jersey, 
charged with bribery, has been sentenced, in the 
Mercer County Court, to bard labor in the State 
Penitentiary for one year, and to be forever dis- 
qualified from holding any office of trust or profit in 
the State. 

Under a law in the slave code of Maryland, not re- 
pealed when slavery was abolished, at least one col- 
ored man convictedof larceny has recently been pub- 
licly sold, and two others advertised to be sold, fora 
term of years, in Annapolis, pursuant to sentence 
by Judge Magruder, of the County Court. It is ex- 
pected that some action will be taken in the U. S. 
District Court in reference to the matter, as a viola- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act. 

The Georgia Legislature, prior to its adjourn- 
ment, repealed a law forbidding alien residents to 
hold real estate. 

In Georgia, there are seventy-two mills for the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods in course 
of construction, some of which will also manufacture 
calicoes. 

The business of the Money Order Office is now 
increasing so rapidly having 473 offices in working 
order, that an effort is being made to erect it into a 
separate bureau. 


The Clarion, official paper of Mississippi, states that 
there are no laws in force in that State to probibit 
the freedmen from acquiring real estate ; on the con 
‘trary, they purchase, and tbe courts hold their pur- 
chases valid, nor are they prevented bearing arms, 
no license being required. 

A dispatch from Omaha says the track of the 
Union Pacific Railroad is completed for 305 miles 
Two hundred and seven'y miles have been accepted 
by the government, and the remaining thirty-five 
miles now await acceptance. 

Tue amount of property owned by negroes in 
Kentucky and eubject to taxation is $966,956 ; upon 
which the tax is $3,661. 

Tue nomber of patents issued from the Patent 
Office since the first of the year, up to about the 
middle of this month, was over 9400, and it is 
thought by the end of the year the number will 
reach 10,000. 

From tne beginning of the year to the end of 
Tenth month, the number of German emigrants con- 
veyed to the United States from Hamburg was 
40,566, against 36,971 at the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Concress.—Both Houses adjourned on the 20th, 
to the 3d prox; and but little business was done 
during the three days preceding the adjournment. 
The Senate discussed the bill to admit Nebraska, 
witbout finally disposing of it. An amendment of- 
fered by Brown, of Mo., being a proviso that the act 
shall not take effect except upon the fundamental 
condition that there shall be no denial of the elect- 
ive franchise, or of any other rights, to any person, 
on account of race or color, was under considera- 
tion. Bills were introduced to prevent illegal voting 
in the District of Columbia; granting lands to the 
State of Oregon to aid io the construction of two 
postal and military roads; to equalize the currency 
of the United States, by making the notes of all 
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National banks a legal tender to the same extent as 
Treasury notes, and authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasuryto redeem and cancel Treasury notes to 
an amount not exceeding $1,000,000 per month in 
1867, and $2,000,000 per month in 1868; to secure 
the speedy construction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, (southern branch,) by providing for the issue 
of 6 per cent. bonds, to run twenty years, on the com- 
pletion of each 20 consecutive miles of the road, at 
the rate of $16,000 per mile. A joint resolution was 
introduced by Ross, of Kansas, directing the joint 
Committee on Recoustruction to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing such regulations for the 
government of those districts lately in rebellion 
which have refused, or may hereafter refuse, to 
adopt the Constitutional amendment proposed at the 
last session, as may be fonnd necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the peace, and the protection of society 
and the interests of the government in those districts ; 
and one by Wilson, of Mass., authorizing the Presi- 
dent to prevent the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment in the States lately in rebellion. Resolutions 
were adopted directing the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to inquire into the expediency of regula- 
ting and restricting the immigration of Chinese into 
the United States; requesting of the Secretary of 
State information as to the progress made in collect- 
ing the products, and also the weights, measures and 
coins of the United States, for exhibition at the Uni- 
versal Exposition in Paris in 1867; and inquiring of 
the President whether he had, since the Ist inst., or- 
dered U. S, troops to be marched into Missouri, and 
if so, for what reasons. 

The House passed bills granting lands to aid the 
construction of certain roads in Oregon, and for 
railroad purposes in Kansas; one to amend the act 
which wuthorized the Legislatures of Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Tennessee, to sell school lands, 
by permitting them to lease for fifteen years the 
mineral lands contained in the grants, with a pro- 
viso added that the act should not apply to any of 
the late rebel States; and a joint resolution direct- 
ing that, uotil otherwise ordered, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for avy officer of the government to pay any 
account, claim or demand against the government 
accruing prior to 4th mo, 13th, 1861, in favor of any 
person who promoted, engaged or sustaiued the late 
rebellion, or who was not distinctly known to be 
opposed to it. A resolution, by Stevens, of Pa., 
was adopted for appointing a select committee to 
report a bill to establish a system of free common 
schools in the District of Columbia, from which no 
child over six years old shall be excluded, except 
for improper conduct, the schools to be supported 
by taxes on property and such fixed annual appro- 
priatioa as Congress may grant. The Committee of 
Ways and Meats was instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of reportiog a measure for the employ- 
ment of female clerks in the Departments, with 
definite instructions as to number aud qualifications, 
and giviog precedence to the near relatives of sol- 
diers in the late rebellion; the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands to inquire into the expediency of amend- 
iog the Homestead Act, to require of the settler an 
oath that he had not borne arms against the United 
States : the Committes of Ways and Means, to in- 
quire into the expediency of modifying the Internal 
Revenue Law, so as to dispense with tax on gross 
receipts; and the select committee on direct tax 
and forfeited lands in the late rebel States, to 
inquire whether the registers or receivers of public 
land offices in any such States had obstructed the 
execution of the Homestead act, and whether any 
person, white or colored, entitled to the benefit of 
that act, had been wrongfully prevented from avail- 
ing hims«l thereof. 





